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ADDRESS 

TO THE 

ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 

DELIVERED AT THE ANNIVERSARY, 14th MAY, 1851, 

BY 

VICE-ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES MALCOLM, 

PRESIDENT. 



Jt is now three years since you were addressed from this 
Chair by your late President, Dr. Pritchard, whose character 
and whose labours have been so truly and justly drawn by his 
friend Dr. Hodgkin in Vol. II. of our Transactions. The loss 
of that good and eminent man to our Society has been indeed 
great We all felt, that as long as we were under his guidance 
Ethnology must expand in all its branches. He was ever 
ready to listen to the facts or theories of all men, and also 
ready to admit with candour, or, if necessary, to oppose with 
firm but mild argument. As yet no one has come forward to 
fill his place. I was requested to be your President again. 
I accepted the honourable office with reluctance, and with an 
understanding that I was to retire as soon as you could find 
some eminent Ethnologist to take the Presidential Chair. I 
hope that event may not be far distant, as our troubles and 
difficulties are fast disappearing under the good management 
of your Council, who have brought us into smooth water. In 
this they have been very materially assisted by Mr. Cull, your 
very able Honorary Secretary, and your excellent Treasurer, 
Dr. Camps, who will have the satisfaction of placing before 
you a fair account of the funds of the Society. 

In attempting briefly to sketch the progress of Ethnology 
since Dr. Pritchard's Address to you in 1848, it may be well, 
in the first place, to notice those authors who have treated of 
this science generally. It is evident, from the very great ex- 
tent of the subject, that a vast amount of research, and great 
variety and accuracy of knowledge, are essential to the com- 
pletion of such a task, and that there are, comparatively, few 
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individuals competent to undertake it. No stronger evidence 
can be adduced for the truth of this assertion than the great 
work of our late President, Dr. Pritchard : a work, to use the 
language of Dr. Latham, " which even those who are most 
willing to defer to the supposed superior attainments of conti- 
nental scholars, are not afraid to place on an unapproached 
eminence in respect to both our own and other countries. The 
fact of its being the production of one who was at one and the 
same time a physiologist amongst physiologists, and a scholar 
amongst scholars, would have made it this, since the grand 
ethnological desideratum required at the time of its publication 
was a work which, by combining the historical, the philo- 
logical, and the anatomical methods, should command the 
attention of the naturalist as well as of the scholar." But 
coming even from such hands, the work was necessarily in- 
complete ; and had it been in his power to trace the outlines 
of its foundation with indisputable accuracy, there would still 
be no discoverable limit to the superstructure to be placed 
upon it. But it will be no disparagement of the great Ethno- 
logist whom we have lost were extended researches, and more 
accurate information, to suggest reasons for questioning the 
accuracy of some parts, even of the outline. In fact, the 
example of his own researches would lead to such a result. 

It would not have been unreasonable to expect that another 
truly great man, who has already largely contributed to Ethno- 
logical science ; who still survives, though at a very advanced 
age ; and who, in addition to combining the philosopher with 
the philologist, the historian and the physiologist, has super- 
added the singular advantage of having personally examined 
numerous different and distant races in their own abodes, 
would have given us his views upon the human race as a 
whole. You will already have understood that I am speaking 
of the great Humboldt. The subject of Man has not been 
omitted in the plan of a work so comprehensive as " Cosmos ; " 
but, from the very circumstance that Ethnology is not the 
special object of the work, it is not taken up at any great 
length, or in detail. Humboldt, without adopting any classifi- 
cation as yet established, recommends the exact study of the 
several families of mankind into which, without submission to 
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any theory or authority, the human race may be readily 
assumed to be divided. 

In our own country, four works have appeared on Ethnology 
in general. They differ so widely in their methods of treat- 
ing it, that it would be in vain to draw any comparison be- 
tween them. 

Without attempting any thing like an analysis of either, I 
shall offer a few observations respecting each. The work of 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, published in 1848, is an attempt to 
present to the public a concise view of the whole subject in 
a small, cheap, and popular form. The author appears to 
have devoted many years to the study and accumulation of his 
materials, and to have taken a very just view of the require- 
ments of Ethnology. 

In his Introduction he says, " To investigate the history of 
man upon zoological principles, and to apply them to the 
phases of his various historical aspects, requires extensive 
researches in a multitude of directions — physiological, lin- 
guistic, religious, traditional, geographical, and migratorial ; 
for it is by their mutual comparison that light is thrown on 
many points which, without these means, would remain entirely 
unknown." To a considerable degree the work appears suited 
to answer the purposes for which it has been published. It 
contains a great amount of valuable materials, presented in a 
sufficiently interesting form ; it makes no pretensions to great 
originality, either in the facts which it details, or in theories 
employed to connect them ; and, what is of no small importance 
in a work designed to be popular, it may be regarded as clear 
of giving offence, either to those who justly reverence scrip- 
tural Ethnology, or to those naturalists who pursue their re- 
searches without reference to it. An interesting portion of 
Colonel Smith's work is devoted to the consideration of the 
most ancient remains of human osteology; and he notices 
some instances in which the bones of man have been found in 
conjunction with those other mammials, either altogether ex- 
tinct, or which have long since ceased to exist in those parts 
of the globe in which the remains have been found. 

The next work which I shall mention is that of Dr. Knox, 
published in the course of last year. It consists of twelve 
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lectures, and appears to contain the substance of several 
courses of popular lectures which the author has delivered in 
different parts of the kingdom. Although it takes a very com- 
prehensive view of the subject, it is, as the author himself has 
styled it, merely a fragment. To say that it is conceived and 
executed in a bold and striking manner, truly, but imperfectly, 
describes its character. It doubtless contains vigorous and 
masterly passages. Unlike the work of Colonel Smith, which 
I have just noticed, the views of the author differ so widely 
from those of some other Ethnologists, and more especially 
from those who desire not to clash with the records of 
Scripture, that the work, if taken up, will probably, by many, 
be laid down again either with aversion or dread ; and those 
who took offence at Lawrence will probably be doubly of- 
fended with Knox. 

If, instead of giving way to this feeling, the reader will care- 
fully peruse the work, he will discover in it many important 
suggestions, and many facts related by an able observer, whilst, 
with reference to those passages which he would deem ob- 
jectionable, he will find the fragmentary character most 
conspicuous ; and that where the author leads his reader away 
from previously received opinions, he brings him to a sort of 
cul-de-sac in his progress to that which he would substitute 
for them. I shall only notice some of the more prominent 
points of the work. Dr. Knox assumes that there are many 
races of men ; that many parts of the earth have their own 
peculiar and proper races, as much as their Floras and their 
Faunas ; that no new race or permanent variety can be pro- 
duced by intermarriage, but must become extinct, without 
renewal from each of the primary stocks ; that no race can 
properly thrive, except in the region to which it by nature 
belongs ; and that, consequently, the European races which are 
displacing, or have displaced, the Aborigines of the great 
continent of America, notwithstanding their present rapid 
increase in numbers, cannot long continue to multiply, or even 
maintain their present population, without renewed accessions 
from the Old World. 

The imperfect, unsatisfactory, and often conflicting testi- 
mony of history, as well as of tradition, appears to have led 
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Dr. Knox to place the value of both far below the truth; 
and despairing of tracing man by their aid to one or more 
points of origin, he at least inclines to the opposite mode ; and, 
calling in the aid of transcendental anatomy to trace his 
evolution, and that of all those beings which participate with him 
in the common attribute of animal life from organic molecules 
susceptible of unlimited developement, yet liable to arrest, but 
endowed with a tenacity of life enabling them to survive all 
the local and general catastrophes of our planet, and to 
accommodate themselves to existence either in air or water. I 
will not here enter into the grave discussion of so vast a 
question, but will merely observe that there is a curious co- 
incidence between this extreme of transcendental philosophy 
and the crude speculations of some savage tribes, whose fancy 
has supplied the place of the history or tradition which they 
have lost. Thus, while the transcendental anatomist, who 
thinks that he is in possession of the highest discovery to 
which human intellect has yet attained, would trace man to an 
inferior animal, the North- American Indian does the same, 
and tells us that the first woman was metamorphosed out of a 
partridge. 

Amongst the remarkable sketches of the characters of par- 
ticular races which the Doctor has drawn may be mentioned 
those of the Celt, of the Saxon or Scandinavian, and of the 
Sclavonian, although the reader will be inclined to think 
that some of the features are drawn in caricature. Whilst 
their general accuracy is attested by the fulfilment of some of 
the predictions which his views induced him to hazard, it is 
somewhat humiliating to observe, that even those races which 
plume themselves on the highest degree of intellectual supe- 
riority participate in common with the lowest, if they do not 
actually surpass them, in that inveterate antipathy of race to 
race, which for centuries has proved a bar to their amalga- 
mation where the extermination of the weaker has not been 
effected. Some of the peculiarities of race which the Doctor 
has delineated are of great practical importance, and the 
careful study of them is well worthy the consideration of the 
Missionary, the legislator, and the politician. 

The next work to which I must call your attention is of a 
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widely different description. I allude to the Natural History 
of the Varieties of Man, by our own associate, Dr. Robert 
Gordon Latham, of whom we may be justly proud, since there 
is probably no one in this or any other country who approaches 
near him in that particular philological research with which 
the volume in question is largely enriched, and of which 
specimens have again and again been laid before you in his 
valuable communications on the languages of America, 
Western Asia, and Australia. 

It is obvious that so many different classifications of the 
varieties of mankind may be made with very trifling difference 
as to their peculiar merits, that I am less disposed to dwell on 
the modifications of this kind which Dr. Latham has intro- 
duced into his work, than to notice its peculiar merits, which 
essentially consist in the extensive philosophical and minute 
application of the linguistic test to the affinities and dis- 
tinctions of the several groups of the human race. 

But though the application of this test is undoubtedly Dr. 
Latham's forte, he has by no means neglected the geographical, 
the anatomical, the historical, and other circumstances, which 
it is indispensable to take into consideration in an attempt to 
arrive at any thing like a thorough and accurate knowledge of 
the many difficult points which a systematic work on Ethnology 
must necessarily include. It is quite impossible to offer an 
epitome of such a book, which will doubtless be regarded as 
indispensable to the future cultivators of our science. 

The last book of a general character of which it remains for 
me to speak, is the splendid volume of the Races of Man, and 
their geographical distribution, by Dr. Charles dickering, 
member of the scientific corps attached to the United States' 
Exploring Expedition. Although the author is an American, 
and in the service of his Government, the work is published 
in London. Dr. Pickering had prepared himself for this 
highly interesting and important voyage by careful ethnologi- 
cal study ; but his views regarding the varieties of the human 
race were materially modified by his own personal observa- 
tions. He reduces the varieties of man which came under his 
investigation to eleven, namely, two white, three brown, four 
blackish brown, and two black. 
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It was unquestionably a great advantage which the author 
enjoyed in being able, in rapid succession, to see the several 
varieties of men in sufficient number, and in their own 
habitat, whilst the impressions which each produced were 
fresh in his mind ; but what is more than this, he had, on 
different occasions, the opportunity of making the direct com- 
parison, as individuals of several different races were included 
in the ship's company. 

In many instances vocabularies were collected, and the 
presence or absence of particular customs, utensils, and the 
like, were carefully noted, as throwing light on past or still 
existing communication. The number and execution of the 
plates claim particular notice and commendation, since they 
add much to the lasting value of Dr. Pickering's contribution 
to Ethnology. 

Of the labours of a more limited and local character by 
which Ethnology has been enriched, I must mention a few, 
without presuming to state that others of value and merit may 
not be passed over in silence. Since the Address of Dr. 
Pritchard, Botta's large work on the Discoveries of Khorsabad 
has appeared, and Layard's two volumes have been published in 
England, as well as the selection of one hundred plates from his 
portfolio. These have made known to us the architecture of 
the Assyrians, and, still more intimately, their sculpture : their 
architecture, in fact, seems to have been almost wholly sculp- 
tural, bare walls, unadorned with figures, not having been 
found. The materials furnished by Botta and Layard have 
been methodised by Fergusson, who, aided by well-founded 
conjectures, which have every probability in their favour, has 
restored the primaeval edifices of the Assyrian monarchs in away 
which cannot be very wide of their ancient condition. Another 
valuable contribution has been the inscription from Nimrud, 
Kozunjik, and \Karamlis ?], published by the British Museum, 
which are found by Colonel Rawlinson of great use in illus- 
trating his memoir on the language. Besides the Nineveh 
marbles, brought home since the last Address, many bricks 
have been brought from Niffer, Warka, Sinkeret, Umgheir, 
and other places in the valley of the Tigris, containing new 
names of kings — among others, the name of Cambyses. We 
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hear also from Layard of a discovery of a large chamber filled 
with small tablets covered with inscriptions, apparently the 
records of the empire. Several large boxes of these slabs were 
packed up and sent away, and they are anxiously expected. 
A few tablets, about a hundred perhaps, each in size 2| by 9, 
inches, now in the British Museum, appear to be orders for 
payment of moneys, under the names of the last native kings 
of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, Nabopolassar, and Nabonidin, 
and of their Persian successors, Cyrus and Cambyses. The 
money is expressed by weight of gold and silver, and the 
money order, or " treasury bill," is attested by the names of 
the proper officers. The diggings at Susa are only begun. 
One inscription has reached us, a few lines only, in Cuneiform 
Babylonian so far as the alphabet is concerned, but the 
language is quite distinct from any of those with which we 
are acquainted. 

One fragment of brick received contains a few well-en- 
graved characters of the Semitic class, but not enough to 
make any complete word. 

Several paterae of clay or earthenware were brought from 
Babylon by Colonel Rawlinson, which are covered with long 
inscriptions, drawn in a sort of ink or pigment with a pen or 
pencil. The character is very similar to the Palmyrene, and 
several Hebrew words are found upon them ; but the lan- 
guage is certainly not Hebrew. Some investigation is going 
on about them. 

A large inscription in the regular Assyrian character was 
found in Cyprus, and has been purchased by the king of 
Prussia : it is now in Berlin, and a cast of it is in London. It 
has been read by Colonel Rawlinson. 

The Median language has been again investigated by De 
Sauley. My friend, Mr. Norris, does not think he has added 
any thing to Westergaard. The language is certainly not 
Indo-Germanic, notwithstanding Dr. Pritchard's conjecture in 
the Ethnological Journal, Vol. II. p. 129. But Dr. Pritchard 
may be right in his conjecture essentially : the fact may 
be, as Mr. Norris believes, that the language in question is 
not Median. 

With regard to the living races of Asia we have the 
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very important researches on the Aborigines of India, by 
Major-General Briggs, E. I. C. S. The series of papers 
which this able and accomplished officer has read at various 
times before this Society on the aboriginal people of India 
are the result of personal knowledge and patient investigation, 
whilst holding high civil and political appointments in Can- 
deish and Satara, two provinces amongst whose mountains 
these tribes reside to this day. Since his return to this 
country he has devoted much time and labour to arranging 
and enlarging his history of this singularly interesting people 
particularly so to Ethnologists. 

The following brief abstract from an unread paper of General 
Briggs's in my possession will give you a fair outline of the 
author's opinion on this subject. 

" Until a comparatively late period, we have been taught to 
believe that the Hindees comprised the primaeval race of that 
vast portion of Asia lying between the Belooche and Solymany 
mountains on the west, the Himalayas on the north and 
east, on the south bounded by the sea by an extent of more 
than 1500 miles of coast from the delta of the Indus to the 
delta of the Baramputra. I have shewn, and, I believe 
proved, in the series of papers read before this Society, that 
the mountain ranges and the wide-extended jungles of 
Central India are to this day inhabited by various tribes 
entirely distinct from the Hindees, and who, we believe, are 
the aboriginal race of India, driven into these fastnesses by 
their conquerors the Brahmins who came from the north- 
west. 

" In a close comparison of the several accounts given by 
these people, it is found that, although separated into tribes, 
hundreds of miles asunder, they have everywhere the same 
religion and institutions, the same peculiarity of manners, in 
all of which they differ from any other race in India, while 
they resemble one another so closely, that it is impossible to 
deny that they have one and all sprung from a common stock, 
and that not Hindee. I agree with the late Colonel Agnew, 
the late Captain Newbold, and Sir Richard Jenkins, that the 
tribes of Goudwana and the Nalla mountains in the Madras 
ceded districts possess the physiognomy of the Mongolian 
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tribes, who occupy the villages of Bootaun and part of the 
Burmese mountains. This circumstance would point out 
those regions as the source from whence the Aborigines 
came." 

The General proceeds to shew why those languages to the 
north of the tropic are mixed with many Sanscrit words, but 
proceeding to the south they are found less and less. All 
this is fully shewn in his papers, which will, I trust, appear 
in our next Journal. 

The Author thus proceeds, "These physical and philo- 
logical investigations have cost me some years of laborious 
application to come at the conclusion that these Aborigines, 
though an unlettered people, were once the exclusive posses- 
sors of India ; that they gave names to extensive kingdoms ; 
that they were a maritime people, and carried on an extensive 
trade with the Indian Archipelago : indeed, to me it seems 
more than probable that they not only occupied many of those 
islands, but even passed into Australia ; a theory that every 
day derives strength as we become better acquainted with the 
natives of that extensive region." 

It is to the existence of this Society alone that we are in- 
debted for the full discovery of the identity of all the Abori- 
gines of India ; and it is to the peculiar institutions of caste 
of the Hindees that we are able so distinctly to trace the 
separation from the conquerors for so many ages ; whereas, 
in Europe, races have become so blended, that the Caucasian is 
no longer distinguishable from the Mongolian, though both 
have occupied the fairest portion of the temperate zone. 

On the continent of Europe some little addition has been 
made to the Ethnology of France and Spain by the work of 
Francis Michel, " Sur les races maudites de la France et de 
l'Espagne;" by which term are meant the Cagots of the 
South of France, the Coqueux of Britanny, the Collibertis of 
Armis and Bas-Poitou, the Cretins of Majorca, the Marrons 
of Auvergne, and the Vaqueros of Asturias. 

In our own country a valuable and elaborate work has been 
published in elucidation of the Ethnology of North Britain, 
viz. the Archaeology and Pre-historic Annals of Scotland, by 
Daniel Wilson. He divides the space of time over which he 
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extends his researches into four periods — the Primaeval, or 
Stone period; the Archaic, or Bronze period; the Teu- 
tonic, or Iron period; and the Christian period. With 
regard to the first, almost the only facts which remain for our 
information are the sepulchral tumuli, and the crania and other 
bones which they contain, with the rude articles of manufac- 
ture by which they are accompanied. 

For the remaining periods the materials are much more 
copious; but even for the second period sepulchral mounds 
and their contents afford the most important data. 

In examining these objects, it is impossible not to be struck 
with their resemblance to the rude works produced by the 
aboriginal inhabitants of other parts of the world, whether 
still existing, as in some parts of Australia, or only known by 
the relics which they have left, as in various parts of the 
northern hemisphere. 

As the author proceeds, and even comes down to the his- 
toric period, the number and variety of objects are greatly 
increased; and some of them are remarkable, not only for 
their richness, but even for the elegance of their design and 
execution. Yet even for some of these, counterparts, scarcely 
inferior, may be found in the rich carvings of South-Sea 
islanders and North- Western Americans. 

Before quitting the Ethnology of our own country, I must 
remind you of the valuable paper which you have recently 
heard on the sepulchral mounds of this country, and the crania 
which they contain, by our careful and pains-taking friend, Dr. 
Thurnham ; nor can I omit to mention, though as yet only 
orally received, the careful and ingenious researches of one 
of our own Fellows, Mr. Saul. 

The Ethnology of the sister isle, rendered difficult by the 
exuberance of traditional fiction, has been studied and written 
upon by Mr. Wyld ; and the excellent Curators of the Royal 
Irish Academy have been very successful in collecting the 
rich but rude specimens of early Irish art. 

In America the Smithsonian Institution has published a 
quarto volume, with ample illustrations, containing the records 
of a great amount of archaeological research, which cannot fail 
to throw important light on the pre-historic periods of Ame- 
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rica. When we consider how rapidly the aboriginal succes- 
sors of those by whom these ancient works were produced are, 
in our own times, disappearing from the land of their fore- 
fathers, any attempt to preserve their characteristics from 
oblivion must be regarded as a valuable contribution to Ame- 
rican Ethnology, and a laudable example, worthy of imitation 
in other parts of the world. It is this consideration which 
induces me here to notice the vast collection brought together 
by G. Catlin, who has devoted to it many years of toil, and 
thousands of dollars of expenditure. Although not so recently 
formed as legitimately to fall within the range of this retro- 
spect, I feel that I may be well excused from alluding to it, 
since it has been recently afresh arranged for exhibition, 
which, together with the additions which it has received, 
renders it peculiarly worthy to become an object of general 
interest and attraction, not merely to the lovers of Ethnology, 
but to the general public. This collection has not been lost 
sight of by the Council of your Society; and hope has been 
entertained that it may, in some mode or other, be retained in 
this country to enrich our great national Museum, in which, at 
present, the Ethnological department is not on a par with the 
extent and resources of the empire. I may here be allowed 
to quote a passage from D. Wilson, the learned author of the 
work which I have already noticed. 

" In nothing is the want of the intelligent co-operation of 
the kindred sciences which bear on the study of antiquities 
more apparent than in the present state of our public col- 
lections. The British Museum contains the elements of a 
collection which, if arranged ethnographically and chrono- 
logically, would form the most valuable school of popular 
instruction that Government could establish ; and no other 
country rests under the same manifest duty to form a complete 
ethnological museum as Britain : with her hundred colonies, and 
her tribes of subject Aborigines in every quarter of the globe, 
losing their individuality, where they escape extinction, by 
absorption and assimilation to their European masters. Were 
an entire quadrangular range of apartments in the British 
Museum devoted to a continuous systematic arrangement, the 
visitor should pass from the ethnographic rooms, shewing man 

H 
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as he is still found in the primitive savage state, and destitute of 
the metallurgic arts ; thence to the relics of the Stone period, 
not of Britain or Europe only, but also of Asia, Africa, and 
America, including the remarkable primitive traces which even 
Egypt discloses. To this would then fitly succeed the old 
monuments of Egyptian civilization, the Nimrud marbles, the 
sculptures of India, and all the other evidences of early 
Asiatic arts. The Archaic Greek and colonial works should 
come after these, followed by the masterpieces of the age of 
Pericles ; and these again by the monuments of imperial 
Rome. Thus, by a natural sequence, we return to British 
remains ; the Anglo-Roman relics pieceing on, like a new 
chapter of European history, at the point where our island 
first appears as a part of the old Roman world, and followed 
in succession by our native Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, Nor- 
man, and mediaeval antiquities. The materials for all this, if we 
except the primitive British relics, are already acquired; and 
while, to the thousands who annually throng the Museum in 
idle and profitless wonder, this would at once convert into 
intelligible history what must now be, to the vast majority of 
visitors, a confused assortment of nearly meaningless relics, 
even the most profound scholar might derive from it infor- 
mation and pleasure, such as would amply repay the labour of 
arrangement." 

Commander R. E. Forbes, R.N. — Ethnology is much 
indebted to this young officer. We most of us heard with 
deep interest his paper "On the manners and customs 
of the Kingdom of Dahomy," in which he draws so life- 
like a picture of the king, his ministers, his nobles, 
his amazons, his army, and the priesthood, with all their 
horrid rites steeped in the blood of man, and worship of- 
fered to their gods. The slave-trade, with all its appalling 
results — appalling to all but the slave-dealer, the slave-carrier, 
and the slave-receiver. Whilst he depicts all this with a 
master's hand, it may at the same time be seen that, per- 
sonally, the king, with many of his chiefs, who are thus barba- 
rously cruel, are less so from nature than from long custom, to 
which they have been habituated from early childhood. 
What a blessing will fall upon that man who can introduce 
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Christianity amongst them ! Its truths, if once planted in their 
minds, would drive the slave-dealer from their land, with all the 
attendant horrors of that trade, and abolish, once and for ever, 
human sacrifices from their altars. Duncan, the soldier- 
traveller, in many respects agrees with Captain Forbes, parti- 
cularly as to the character of the king and the customs of 
the court. 

It was to Commander, then Lieutenant Forbes, of H. M. 
Ship Bonetta, as attested by Mr. Roberts, the President of 
Liberia, and the Rev. Edward Jones, senior Missionary, that 
we owe the discovery of a written language of the phonetic 
order on the West Coast of Africa, called the Valiei or Vei 
tongue, which was invented about twenty years ago by eight 
men. It was, however, nearly lost, for the Spanish slave- 
dealers at Gallinas, seeing its rapid progress, became alarmed, 
and, by intrigue and bribes, threw the country into a state of 
anarchy. The official report of this discovery was sent by 
the Admiralty to the Royal Geographical Society. The sub- 
ject was taken up with enthusiasm by that able expounder of 
all that seems hidden in ancient or modern languages, Mr. 
Norris, of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vide his paper on the sub- 
ject in the Royal Geographical Society's Journal, Vol. XX. 

Captain J. S. Erskine, H. M. S. Havannah. — The offi- 
cial report of this intelligent officer was sent by the Admiralty 
to the Royal Geographical Society ; and from that document I 
have been permitted to make some extracts connected with 
our science. It is the narrative of a tour of inspection 
through the South-Sea Islands to see that the natives inflict 
no wrong on our countrymen, and that they suffer none from 
our traders. It was between June and October 1849 that 
Captain Erskine visited the Navigators', Friendly, Feejee, and 
Loyalty Islands, the New Hebrides, and New Caledonia. 
Captain Erskine has given a succinct view of the present state 
of these islands ; and as, from their contact with Europeans, 
they are now in a state of transition from barbarism to civi- 
lized habits, they have become peculiarly interesting to the 
ethnologist. The following story, taken from Captain Er- 
skine's narrative, will mark a period when cannibalism pre- 
vailed. 

h2 
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" Although the murder of shipwrecked persons is supposed 
to be a religious rite, there can be no doubt that the desire to 
eat the bodies is the principal cause of its continuance, human 
flesh being esteemed above all other kinds of food. About 
the end of July, three weeks before the arrival of the Ha- 
vannah, fourteen women belonging to a neighbouring town, 
with whom no war existed, had been stolen from the reefs, 
whither they had gone to seek shell-fish, and brought to Bau, to 
entertain the people of a tribe who had arrived there with their 
periodical tribute. The Missionaries, Messrs Lyth and Calvert, 
were absent from Vewa at the time, but their wives imme- 
diately crossed over to Bau, and, in the most daring manner, 
forced themselves into the house of Tanoa, the Zattier of 
Thakamba, a piece of sacrilege for women to attempt, and 
begged the lives of these poor wretches. Ten were already 
sacrificed, two of them in the hearing of these heroic ladies ; 
but the lives of the remainder were granted to their en- 
treaties. 

" On my visit to Bau, I was shewn the remains of the bodies 
suspended to trees, and the ovens in which they had been cooked 
by some of the persons in whose behalf this feast had been 
prepared, with evident surprise on their part that such a sight 
should excite horror and disgust. . . . A favourable sign had 
shewn itself on the visit, just mentioned, of the Missionaries : 
they were followed to their canoe by crowds of women, 
thanking them for their interference ; a feeling which, a year or 
two ago, these poor creatures durst not have expressed." 

Cannibalism, I am sorry to state, is still practised in Bor- 
neo. I have been permitted, by his Excellency Rajah Brooke, 
to make the following extract from the MS. of his private 
Journal: — 

" The following is the testimony of three intelligent Dyaks 
from the interior, given in the most frank manner to be con- 
ceived — as direct and unimpeachable as evidence as I ever 
heard offered during several months together, and a part in 
conversation with numerous persons. I examined them my- 
self, and entertain no doubt of the correctness of these state- 
ments, as far as their personal knowledge was concerned. The 
witnesses themselves stated, over and over again, with the 
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utmost clearness how much they had seen, and how much 
heard. 

" There was such perfect good faith and simplicity in their 
stories, as to carry conviction of their truth. The three men 
are named Kusu, Gajah, Rinong, and stated as follows : — 

" ' We are of the tribe of Sibara, which is likewise the name 
of a branch of the Kapnas river. The tribe of Sibara con- 
tains 2000 (and even more) fighting men (tikaman), and is 
under the government of Panguran Kuning, who resides at 
Sangtang, a Malay town on the Kapnas. We have none of us 
been up to the interior of the Kapnas, where the Kayans 
live, but they often come down to Sangtang, where we meet 
them. 

" ' The Kayans are quite independent, very numerous and 
powerful : they are governed by their own Rajahs, whom they 
call Takuan. Some of these Kayan tribes are cannibals 
(makan manusia), it is generally reported, but we know it to 
be true. Panguran Kuning, of Sangtang, was at war a few 
years ago with Panguran Mahomed of Suwite (Suwight), a 
Malay town situated on the Kapnas between Sangtang and 
Salimbow. A large force was collected to attack Suwite 
These were Malays (Lant) of Sangtang, and Sakadow, and the 
Dyaks of Sibara, Samarnang, Dussan, and of other tribes, and 
besides all these there was a party of about fifty Kayans. We 
never heard the particular name of this Kayan tribe, for we 
did not mix with them, nor did we understand their language. 
Suwite was not taken, but a few detached horses were cap- 
tured, and one man of the enemy was killed in the assault. 
Kusu saw these Kayans run small spits of iron, from eight 
inches to a foot long, into the fleshy parts of the legs and 
arms, from the elbow to the shoulder, and from above the 
ankle beneath the calf to the knee joint, and then they sliced 
ofF the flesh with their swords and put it into baskets. 

" ' They carry these spits, as we all saw, in a case under the 
scabbards of their swords. They prize heads in the same 
way as the Dyaks. They took all the flesh of the body, 
leaving only the big bones, and carried it to their boats, and 
we all saw them broil (panggang), and afterwards eat it. 
They ate it with great relish, and it smelt, whilst cooking, like 
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hogs' flesh. It was not we alone that saw them eat this, but 
the whole force (balla) saw it. Men say that many of these 
interior tribes of Kayans eat human flesh: most, however, 
they say, do not ; and all of them are represented to be good 
people, and very hospitable ; and we never heard that they eat 
any other than the flesh of their enemies. It made us sick to 
see them, and we were afraid (takut), or horrified. 

" ' This was not the only time we have seen men eat human 
flesh. The Dyaks of Jangkang are likewise cannibals : they 
live somewhere between Sangow and Sadung, on a branch of 
the Sangow river called Sakiam. The Jangkangs had been 
out attacking the Ungkias tribe, and, after the excursion, came 
to our village, with several baskets of human flesh, for they 
had killed two men. They cooked and ate this outside our 
house, but it had been broiled (panggang) before. I knew 
it to be human flesh, for I saw one of them turning a hand 
with the fingers of a dead man at the fire, and we saw them 
eat this hand on the bank of the river close to our house. 
We talked to them about it, and they did not make any 
secret of it 

" ' The Jangkang people, according to report, eat Malays, 
or Dyaks, or any one else they kill in war ; and they kill their 
own sick, if near unto death, and eat them. There was an 
instance of this at Sangtang. Whilst a party of this people 
were staying at Sangtang, one of them fell out of a mango tree 
(a horse mango), and broke his arm, besides being otherwise 
much hurt. His companions cut his throat (sambilih), and ate 
him up. We none of us, however, saw this happen, but we 
heard it from Sangtang people. It is likewise said, but we do 
not know it for a truth, that when they gave their yearly 
feast (makar taun), a man will borrow a plump child for eating 
from his neighbour, and repay in kind with a child of his own 
when wanted. We do not, however, know personally any 
thing beyond having seen them once eating human flesh, but 
we have heard these things, and believe them : they are well 
known.' " 



